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EXPLORING THE MANUSCRIPTS OF SINAI 
AND JERUSALEM 
Kenneth W. Clark 
Duke University 

For centuries there have remained unexplored in the Near East 
valuable deposits of ancient manuscripts. Occasional discoveries there 
have served only to emphasize the need for thorough investigations. For 
example, it was at Saint Catherine’s monastery that Constantine Tisch- 
endorf discovered in 1859 a manuscript of the entire Bible in Greek. 
Written in the fourth century, Codex Sinaiticus has come to stand second 
only to Codex Vaticanus in age and importance, for these two sister 
codices are the chief sources of our New Testament text today. Again, it 
was in the same monastery thirty years later that Rendel Harris discov- 
ered in a Syriac manuscript the lost text of the second- century Apolegia of 
Aristides, and this discovery led to its identification with the Greek 
original imbedded in a longer work already possessed. Another discovery 
was that of Archbishop Bryennios in 1873 in Constantinople when he 
recognized the texts of the Didache and II Clement in a Greek manu- 
script written in 1056 by Leo the Notary (now in the Greek Patriarchal 
Library in Jerusalem). Such discoveries have shown how urgent it has 
been to explore the great collections in the Near East. 

In 1949-1950 such an exploration was at last made possible. The plan 
was double-pronged, designed to explore two of the largest and the least 
accessible libraries. First, under the auspices of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man in behalf of the Library of Congress and in cooper- 
ation with the University of Alexandria (Egypt), one expedition was dis- 
patched to Saint Catherine’s Monastery in the wilderness of Sinai; 
second, under the auspices of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and the Library of Congress, another expedition was sent to Jerusalem. 
Under appointment by the Schools as Annual Professor in Jerusalem 
for 1949-1950, the writer served as General Editor in these expeditions. 


1. Saint Catherine’s Monastery in Sinai 
The Sinai expedition gathered a larger personnel and more diver- 
sified specialists, and remained in the monastery longer, than had been 
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possible on any previous expedition. A long list of expeditions is known, 
from the sixteenth century on, of Italians, French, English, Russians, 
Greeks, and Americans — first, consular representatives; then, ecclesi- 
astical representatives; and last, scholars of the academic world. Each 
was a small group and usually stayed only a brief period. The objective, 
especially in earlier centuries, was to discover and acquire notable 
codices to carry away. 















Fig. 2. Saint Catherine’s Monastery appears at the bettom of the gorge. Party with 
Ambassador Caffery ascending Gebel Musa. 


A different objective is reflected in the expedition of Kyrillos, a 
librarian from Mount Athos, who in 1840 made the first significant 
attempt at cataloguing when he listed indiscriminantly about 1500 manu- 
scripts and printed volumes. About the same time the Archimandrite 
Porphyrios Ouspensky made repeated visits to secure descriptions of 
numerous manuscripts selected from the Greek collection, though these 
were never published until used’ by Beneshevitch. In 1870 Antonin 
Kapoustine visited the monastery, and catalogued 1310 Greek manu- 
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scripts, 500 Arabic, 38 Slavic, and some Syriac. He is reported to have 
taken with him a photographer, and this may have been the first use 
of photography at the monastery. It was in 1880 that Victor Gardthausen 
spent forty days alone at the monastery and catalogued 1223 Greek 
manuscripts, having been shown about 1000 and adding the rest from 
the data of Antonin. Rendel Harris’ second expedition in 1893 resulted 
in checklists of the Arabic and Syriac collections by Mrs. Gibson and 
Mrs. Lewis, sisters from Cambridge. Caspar Rene Gregory did not 
succeed in his efforts to catalogue the Sinai manuscripts. Vladimer N. 
Beneshevitch spent a few months at the monastery in 1907, 1908, and 
1911 to accumulate a catalogue of 2150 Greek manuscripts, using much 
of Ouspensky’s data, and carrying on where Gardthausen left off. 


The expedition of 1949-1950 had an objective different from that 
of any previous expedition. It was neither to search for special treasures, 
nor to acquire manuscripts for western libraries, nor to prepare library 
catalogues. The objective was to examine the entire library of manu- 
scripts in all languages and to select the most important texts to repro- 
duce on microfilm, in order that this selected portion might be made 
accessible to all scholars and be submitted to manifold researches. The 
plan was to assemble an adequate group of specialists to match the 
varied resources of the monastery collection, and to remain long enough 
to accomplish thorough results. it was to require about twenty co-labor- 
ers, and a seven-months operation, to explore the entire collection and 
to record the selected portion permanently on film. 


Initial negotiations with Archbishop Porphyrios III and his Synod, 
and with the Egyptian Foreign Office, were conducted by Wendell 
Phillips, President of the American Foundation for the Study of Man. 
By December of 1949 the expedition was assembled in Cairo under the 
Field Director, William Terry. There were six Americans, a Belgian, and 
five Egyptians who formed the core of the staff, besides other Egyptian 
and Greek associates. The General Editor (from the American School 
in Jerusalem) and the Chief Photographer (from the Library of Con- 
gress) remained throughout the operation, while other members served 
for varying periods. At times the group was further enlarged by visitors. 


An expedition of such size, duration, and objectives required extra- 
ordinary equipment and supplies. From America came four motor 
vehicles especially equipped for desert travel, two gasoline generators 
and heavy cable, a typewriter and other office equipment, and medical 
supplies. The Library of Congress sent three microfilm cameras with 
book boxes, a 4x5 viewing camera, more than 1000 rolls of microfilm, 
and other accessories. From Egypt were secured beds and bedding, 
dishes, cutlery, hardware, fuel for generators and stoves and lamps and 
the busy vehicles, and great quantities of food. With bases in Cairo and 
at Abu Rudeis, en-route on the coast of Sinai, the principal establish- 
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ment for the expedition was at the monastery. The monks assigned to 
us large rooms for work and living, convenient to the library. The 
expedition cook prepared all meals for our personnel. 


The Sinai Library 
In the sixth century Procopius, secretary to Justinian, wrote that 
the emperor provided some books for the monks of Sinai. Since then, 
throughout the centuries, the monks have copied many manuscripts for 





Fig. 3. Saint Catherine’s Monastery, from the north. The long building in the back- 
ground, top floor, contains the Library and Expedition quarters. 


themselves. The earliest scribal signature at Saint Catherine’s is found in 
an uncial copy of the Psalter (Gr. 32) of the eighth century. The scribe 
was Michael the Priest, of Sinai, who wrote his note in Cufic; he claimed 
that “contact with this book will heal pain,” and vowed that the despoiler 
“will have no share with Mother Mary”. One of the most impressive 
books made at Sinai is a large Lectionary of the Gospels written 
about 1200 and beautifully rebound in votive silver-gilt in the sixteenth 
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century (Gr. 209). A scribal colophon affirms: “God will save those 
who made this Evangelion, the one who bore the expense and those 
who wrote it — two monks of Sinai.” 


The most prominent Sinai scribe was the Archbishop Arsenius 
(1290-1299) who copied at least five books and wrote both Greek and 
Arabic. A number of Sinai manuscripts are bilingual, mostly in Greek 
and Arabic, some in Greek and Turkish, ranging from 800 to 1350 A.D.; 
and there is one Arabic-Coptic Horologion of the thirteenth century. 
These bilingual codices also suggest a Sinai origin, although they are 
unsigned. A century after the first printing press, Joasaph the. Monk 
(Gr. 1552), Macarius the Monk (Gr. 92), and Nicephorus Nathaniel of 
Crete (Gr. 87, 124) were among those who copied books at Sinai. The 
printing press which first appeared in Germany about 1450 did not 
soon affect the making of books in the Near East, especially in the 
monasteries. In Palestine a press began operation in 1588, but printing 
was not effective in Asiatic Turkey until the eighteenth “eentury; and 
even then ecclesiastical works were restricted. Furthermore, both habit 
and poverty would determine that books continue to be produced in the 
monasteries by hand. 


Many other manuscripts in the Sinai library were brought in by 
new members of the order. Notes in the books themselves make it clear 
that many a monk brought a small library with him, and that many 
books were brought to be dedicated in the church. Some of these monks 
had produced their own books elsewhere and later brought them to 
Sinai. Special gifts of manuscripts were made by the Patriarch Joachim 
of Alexandria (fl. 1550), the Bishop of Cythere in 1602 (nine cases of 
books and many manuscripts), and the Patriarch Nektarios of Jerusalem 
(fl. 1660). 

A number of Sinai manuscripts are copies of works originally com- 
posed by Sinai monks; for example, there are twenty copies of “The 
Ladder of Paradise” by John Climacus, who dwelt in the Sinai desert 
in the sixth century. Another author represented is the ascetic Saint 
Nilus (fl. 375), who had been an officer in the court of the Emperor 
Theodosius but who left wife and daughter in Constantinople and 
took his son to live on Sinai’s peak. Other Sinai authors of the sixth and 
seventh centuries were Nicon, Kosmas Indicopleustes, John Moschos, 
Anastasios, and Daniel of Raithos. By about 1700 the numerous convents 
and hermit cells throughout the area were abandoned and the monks 
gathered into the great monastery, along with their books. It is stated by 
Beneshevitch that. Archbishop Kosmas I (1702-1707) was the first to 
put the library in order and to prepare a catalogue. 

The book collection remained informal and even neglected for a 
long time. In 1674 the French consul at Cairo spent 1000 pounds to 
acquire some of the manuscripts, on instructions by Colbert. A French 
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expedition in 1697 even included two merchants from Marseilles. Michael 
Eneman of Uppsala in 1712 reproached the monks for their negligence 
because the manuscripts were all piled aleng the wall “as I have never 
seen.” When in 1715 the Jesuit scholar, Claude Sicard, reached Sinai 
the monks complained that manuscripts were lost whenever they opened 
the library. Nevertheless, he succeeded in acquiring some for the King 
of France. Sicard reported that the manuscripts had been moved often 
and were in general confusion, but in 1735 Archbishop Nicephorus built 
a new library and charged the Monk Isaiah with assembling and arrang- 
ing all the books. A century later the Russian, A. Oumantz, described 
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Fig. 4. The oldest Greek text in the Sinai library, a seventh-century lectionary. The 
parchment was taken from an earlier book whose erased text is as yet unidentified. This 
opening shows Lk. 24:23-25. (Sinai 212). 


the library as “a small section lined with book shelves” in which the 
books were heaped in complete disorder. Tischendorf and Ouspensky 
about 1844 report that the books were shelved in alphabetical order, 
by contents. But M. Bonar declared in 1856 that he “saw books in utter 
confusion but that another room and better bookcase were being pre- 
pared.” Gardthausen reports as late as 1380 that the manuscripts were 
collected in four different places in the monastery. The final move came 
about 1945 when a great structure along the south wall included a large 
and light, fireproof room where the manuscripts today stand in good 
order, in cleanliness and security. 
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Radia: euplones at Sinai returned with estimates that were 
sometimes glowing and sometimes completely deflating. The first 
to describe the library was*Michael Eneman, eminent orientalist of 
the University of Uppsala. He reports finding in 1712 numerous Greek, 
Arabic, Coptic, and Syriac manuscripts, some in the library and others 
in a large double cupboard in the church, printed books and parchment 
manuscripts of all ages. Probably his “Coptic” manuscripts were Ethiopic. 
About the same time (1715) Claude Sicard revealed that despite their 
losses “their library is still very numerous, rich especially in Greek, 
Russian, Arabic, Syriac, Abyssinian, and others.” These are exactly the 
chief languages found in 1950, if by “Russian” is meant Georgian and 
Slavonic, and by “Abyssinian” is meant Ethiopic. A Polish religious in 
1729 made a catalogue of about 300 books, in print and manuscript. But 
in 1739, R. Pococke returned with the estimate that there is “no rare 
manuscript, but a few incunabula.” Vitaliano Donati in 1761 claims to 
have seen the entire library and to have found a large quantity of very 
old manuscripts (“Arabi, Soriani, Caldei, Illirici, and Etiopi . . .”). 
Beneshevitch says that Donati was the first to mention Codex Sinaiticus 
when the latter reported: “. . . in ispecie una Biblia in membrane bellis- 
sime, assai grandi, sottili, e quadre scritta in carattere rotondo e bellis- 
sime ...” (“. . . especially a Bible written in round and beautiful letters 
on most beautiful parchment sheets which are quite large, thin, and 
square .. ..”) This is quoted by Beneshevitch in Texte und Forschungen 
zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie, No. 21 (1937), p. 21. In 
1815, W. Turner was told by the Sinai monks that they had only three 
Greek Biblical manuscripts, but W. J. Banks found 1500 manuscripts 
(1350 Greek) and 500 printed books. Between 1816 and 1838, Rifaud 
found the collection “poor in manuscripts,” de Geramb estimated it “still 
considerable,” J. L. Burkhardt guessed at 1500 Greek manuscripts (“none 
worthy of attention”) and 700 Arabic, Robinson reported 1500 manu- 
scripts, and Combes believed there were 3000. But John Wilson in 1843 
thought Burkhardt had exaggerated, and even Tischendorf on his second 
visit of 1853 estimated the manuscripts to number only 500 to 1000. 
Gardthausen in 1880 was shown only 1000 Greek manuscripts and de- 
clared that only Antonin Kapoustine knew of any more. 


The reasons for all this confusion are several. First, the books were 
kept until recently in several places in the monastery and in Cairo. 
Second, the monks were not consistently cooperative with all visitors. 
Third, many of the visitors made fleeting, and often inexpert, explora- 
tion of the collection. Again, some searched only for the sensational 
and counted all else insignificant. Perhaps most important, manuscripts 
and printed books were as one to the monks. All alike were “books” and 
even catalogues did not distinguish between them. Great age in a manu- 
script copy was a detriment rather than an asset — a legible text was 
the thing. The collection must have reached its present size long ago, 
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except for a few monastery record books in Greek. The more extended 
catalogues of Kyrillos (1840) and Antonin (1870) and Gardthausen 
(1880) and Kondakov (1881) reported only a small part of the collec- 
tion which even then existed. A more adequate accounting was made by 
Mesdames Lewis and Gibson (1894) and Beneshevitch (1914). The 





Fig. 5. An _ eleventh-century biiingual lectionary in the Greek Or:hodox Patriarchal 
Library (Stavros 26). This shows the reading for the New Year, Septembe; 1, Saint Simeon 
Stylites’ Day (Lk. 4:31-35 in Greek and Arabic). 


expedition of 1950 should be definitive in this matter, for the entire 
library of 3,300 manuscripts — as distinguished from perhaps 10,000 
printed books — in all languages, has now for the time been 
explored book by book. 
The Manuscripts 

On January 23, 1950 we were first admitted to the library. We 
chose to examine first a dozen choice volumes kept in a special cupboard, 
only three of which had been described by Gardthausen. We began with 
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a Lectionary of the Gospels (Gr. 207) completely encased in a silver-gilt 
box-cover, Russian art of the sixteenth century. On the front of this 
votive cover was depicted the Resurrection, and on the back the Cruci- 
fixion. The front panel showed the four Evangelists, and on the top 
panel appeared Virgin and Child with Moses and Saint Catherine. The 
text of this manuscript was written in the twelfth century, and it 
includes contemporary portraits of the Evangelists John and Luke. 
Another twelfth-century lectionary (Gr. 208) was equally impressive 
with a silver-gilt cover showing the Voivode John Michael and two 
others kneeling, and bearing the inscription of the Voivode John Alex- 
ander whose rule included Sinai. Another lectionary (Gr. 213), called 
the “Gospel of Mount Horeb”, was first reported by Ouspensky in 1845 
who noted the scribal colophon by Evstathios the Presbyter in 967 A.D. 


The manuscript most prized by the monks, in this special group, 
is the Theodosius Lectionary called the “Golden Gospels” (Gr. 204). It 
is a noble book on fine parchment, in large golden uncials throughout, 
written about 1000 A.D. The 1704 Catalogue of the Archbishop Kosmas 
I may have referred to it, as “a very beautiful Evangelion.” Hippolyte 
Vichensky saw it in 1709 in the Basilica of the Transfiguration, and at 
that time repeated the claim that the Emperor Justinian was the scribe. 
When Lord Prudhoe looked at it in 1827 he offered 250 pounds for it, 
but the sixty monks could not agree on how the money would be used 
and so declined the offer. It was not included in the 1840 Catalogue of 
Kyrillos, and was kept even from Tischendorf in 1844. Kondakov again 
tried to buy it in 1881, offering 1000 pounds from an English Lord. To- 
day the monks tell that the Emperor Theodosius was the scribe who 
produced this book; however, in the library catalogue, it is attributed to 
the tenth-century. It is probable that the monks refer either to Theodosius 
II (408-451) who assumed the evithet “Calligraphos,” or to Theodosius 
III who retired to a monastery after 717 A.D. 


We next examined a manuscript already famous (Gr. 1186) because 
it contains fifty-seven illustrations for the rare text of a well known 
traveler, Kosmas Indicopleustes of the sixth century. The twelve books 
of this cosmographia, which opposed the earth’s roundness, have been 
recovered from only a few manuscripts, and this copy was made in the 
twelfth century. His namesake, Archbishop Kosmas I, was the first to 
report this manuscript, in 1704. Ouspensky saw it in 1845, and may have 
extracted the four missing miniatures. The last item from the special 
cupboard was the small “Psalter of Cassia.” written in the fourteenth 
century. This is a leather-bound book only 5x3 inches, in which 151 
Psalms are written on only six paper folios in a microscopic but clear 
hand, and in this same century Archbishop Joseph wrote on the fiyleaf 
that it “belongs to the Monastery of Mount Sinai.” It was mentioned as 
early as 1709 by Vichensky, who reported the tradition that the Virgin 
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Saint Epistimi had written it. The story is. told that Epistimi and her 
husband, Galaktion, decided to withdraw from the world. From Emesa 
they traveled ten days to reach Mount Sinai, where they found separate 
dwellings. Galaktion joined ten hermits, while Epistimi with four virgins 
lived in a neighboring convent hid among the mountains. Both Galaktion 
and Epistimi were martyred, and the separate convent was later used 
to house slaves sent in by Justinian. The story does not tell how the name 
of Epistimi came to be connected with the charming little Psalter. Such 
were the manuscripts from the Treasury that made up our first day of 
work, and all of which were photographed completely. 

The oldest Greek manuscript found at Saint Catherine’s (Gr. 212) 
is a lectionary with readings from the Gospels and Pauline Epistles. It 





Fig. 6. The Clarks with the Sinaite monks. The Fathers, left to right, are: (front row) 
Moses, Nikandros, Joachim (Abbot), and Theoklitos; (back row) Kyrillos, Evstratios, and Elias. 


was written in the seventh century, and a still earlier Greek text (un- 
identified) lies beneath this. This old codex has lost its covers and 
become disarranged. Especially notable is a tenth-century copy of 
Eusebius’ “Ecclesiastical History” which includes “The Martyrs of Pales- 
tine” (Gr. 1183). Most impressive is the Chrysostom collection of more 
than thirty manuscripts, * which the oldest is from the eighth century 
(Gr. 491) and one is the earliest dated Greek manuscript at Sinai, 893 
A.D. (Gr. 375). Smyslajev wrote in 1865 that there were “four volumes of 
the works of Saint John Chrysostom, they say by his own hand or, accord- 
ing to the opinion of scholars, by a hand contemporary with the saint” 
(i.e. in the fourth century). A hope so great is not fulfilled at Sinai. But 
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the patristic manuscripts are numerous and because of their miscel- 
laneous character have yet to reveal their contents in detail. In this 
class of materials, hope of important discovery is high. 


There are more than 500 manuscripts of Biblical text at Saint 
Catherine’s, in five languages (200, Old Testament; 300, New Testa- 
ment). More than 300 of these are in Greek, of which 175 contain New 
Testament text which is now for the first time under study. One complete 
New Testament (Gr. 1342) of the thirteenth century contains a canon of 
twenty-nine books, as follows: Gospels, Paul, Acts, Catholics, III and IV 
Maccabees. Two other New. Testaments begin with the Psalter, one of 
them concluding with the Gospels. Only three complete Testaments in- 
clude the Apocalypse of John, the book for which the fewest witnesses 
exist today. In contrast, there are sixty-five copies of the Gospels and 
seventy-five lectionaries of the Gospels, ranging from the seventh century 
to the seventeenth. There are more than a hundred Psalters, several of 
which were copied in the eighth and ninth centuries. Such is the wealth 
of Greek Biblical material, and all of this is now available. 


The chief treasure at Sinai today is the Codex Syriacus (Syr. 30) 
discovered by Mrs. Lewis in 1892 on her first visit to the monastery. 
It is an old copy (778 A.D.) of the “Lives of Holy Women”, but Mrs. 
Lewis detected underneath a Syriac text of the Gospels written about 
400 A.D. Today this manuscript is one of two on which the Old Syriac 
version is based. Many of the Syriac manuscripts at Sinai are very 
ancient: e. g., a Four Gospels, and a tragment of the Acts and Epistles, 
of the sixth-century; I Samuel, the Works of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the Gospel of Luke, and Pauline Epistles, from the seventh century. 
There are complete New Testaments in the shorter Syrian canon, from 
the eighth and ninth centuries. The earliest dated Syriac manuscript at 
Sinai was written in 758 A.D. and contains the Works of Mar Isaiah 
(Syr. 88). The Georgian manuscripts are amazingly early, for more than 
fifty were written before 1100 A.D., and the earliest is a Triodion dated 
in 852 (Geo. 5). One book of Homilies, found separated and listed as 
three (Geo. 32-57-33), was written in 864 A.D. Many of the bindings 
of the Georgian manuscripts appeared to be the original. At least one 
cover contained papyrus stiffening but permission to investigate further 
was not granted. 


The second language in Sinai has long been Arabic. It was there- 
fore no surprise to find that the Arabic collection is very large, including 
about a hundred Biblical manuscripts. The two oldest contain the Acts 
and Epistles (Arab. 154 and 151), written in the eighth century and in 
867 A.D. Other ninth-century copies contain the Old Testament, Gospels, 
Pauline Epistles, and the Wisdom of Ben Sirach. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the Arabic manuscripts is a, palimpsest first noted by Mrs. 
Gibson in 1902 (Arab. 514). This Arabic miscellany of the early tenth 
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century was written upon parchment from two books, one a sixth-century 
Syriac Peshitta text and the other a seventh-century Greek text. Other 
languages represented in the great Sinai library are Ethiopic, Latin, 
Armenian, Persian, Turkish, and Coptic. 


At Work 
The monks agreed to open the go! for the expedition seven 
hours a day, six days a week. The Abbot, Father Joachim, was responsible 
for this fabulous collection and faithfully supervised every moment 
through seven months. He was assisted chiefly by the twenty-eight year 
old novice, Evstratios, an Alexandrian who entered the order in 1948 





Fig. 7. At work in the Greek Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem. Left to right: D. C 
Baramki, Father Aristovulos (librarian), Howard Kee, K. W. Clark. 


after serving as a mechanic in the Royal Air Force. The monks arose at 
three-thirty in response to the bells and simantron, and performed the 
liturgy in the Great Church from four until seven-thirty. We arose at 
six-thirty, in the winter chill at 5000 feet altitude and always in the 
shadow of mountains. Eight o'clock found us at the library door, pre- 
pared to select manuscripts for the morning’s work. Five or six depart- 
ments worked simultaneously and each one had to be supplied until 
noon when all mnauscripts were again returned to the library. Two hours 
of intermission were consumed by lunch, walking in the sun to dispel the 
chill, and. preparing for the afternoon’s work. Again at two o'clock the 
scores of manuscripts were carried in large baskets along the fourth 
floor balcony to the work room sixty-feet away. The three microfilming 
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cameras had a daily capacity for twenty-five manuscripts and 300 firmans 
(see below). Often mutilated manuscripts had to be reconstructed or 
repaired before microfilming. Books bound in disorder required special 
instructions to the photographer. Separate parts were often identified and 
reunited, and “missing” manuscripts recovered. But in the course of 
seven months the entire library was examined and more than half was 
photographed. The basic criterion was to select all manuscripts before 
1600 A.D., except that the limit was placed at 1400 A.D. for the abundant 
liturgical manuscripts. All Biblical texts were selected, whatever the date. 
Commentaries and patristic texts were given high priority. A substantial 
representation of Byzantine musical types was obtained. The smaller 
language groups were microfilmed completely — Georgian, Slavonic and 
Ethiopic. About half of the larger collections was microfilmed — Greek, 
Arabic and Syriac. Scholars and institutions, in America and Europe 
and Egypt, submitted special requests for texts needed in their researches. 
These provided guidance to the editors who sought to fulfill every re- 
quest and thus to serve researches already in process. 


STATISTICS OF SINAI LIBRARY AND MANUSCRIPTS FILMED 
Greek Arabic Syriac Georgian Slavonic Ethiopic Totals 


In Library 2291 600 257 88 40 6 3282 
Filmed 1087 305 159 88 40 6 1687 


Special Features 


A notable discovery in 1950 was a large collection of firmans in 
Arabic and Turkish. These are official documents, issued by Muslim 
rulers, for the protection of this Christian monastery through centuries 
of Muslim rule. The existence of this type of document was mentioned 
by Archbishop Nektarios in his history of Sinai in 1660, and again by 
Ouspensky in 1850. An ill-fated expedition in 1914 by Bernhard Moritz 
and Carl Schmidt, all of whose photographs were destroyed when war 
broke out, had found a hundred of these, the earliest of which was a 
decree in Fatimid times, 1130 A.D. (Firman 962.) But in 1950, more 
and more of these were found until they numbered. in all 1,742, begin- 
ning with a deed issued in 1040 (Firman 237.) The entire collection is 
now on microfilm and forms a newly accessible historical resource. 

Dated manuscripts at Sinai are numerous but they have not yet 
been employed in palaeographical studies. There are thirty-two examples 
up to 1200 A.D., none of which are included in the great Lake corpus. 
The oldest shows a hand of 893 A.D.; four fall in the tenth century; 
thirteen, in the eleventh; and fourteen, in the twelfth. But because most 
Greek manuscripts extant were written between 1200 and 1600, the need 
for palaeographical studies in this period is urgent. The primary sources 
for this study are now abundantly supplemented, for Sinai has yielded 
about 160 examples well distributed over the four centuries. The 1950 
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expedition microfilmed all manuscripts dated before 1600 and, indeed, 
representative groups for the two centuries following. Many a Sinai 
manuscript is signed by the scribe who, with but few exceptions, be- 
comes a new acquaintance among medieval scribes within our 
knowledge. 

A surprising collection of secular, even non-Christian, materials was 
found in this monastic library. For example, classical works include 
Homer’s Iliad, the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, the aphorisms of 








Fig. 8. Professor Clark at work on the large ‘‘King Gagek Gospels’’ in the Armenian 
Patriarchal Library (Jerusalem). 


Hippocrates, and Aristotle on logic, politics, ethics and rhetoric. Repre- 
sented are Clitophon the Rhetor, the sophists Theon and Libanius, 
Plutarch, Apollonius of Rhodes, Galen, Herodianus, and even the Sibyl- 
line Oracles (Gr. 1409) copied as late as the eighteenth century. A wide 
range of interest among the monks is reflected in manuscripts on phi- 
losophy, mathematics, astronomy, cosmography, geography, history, 
medicine, law, grammar, lexicography, rhetoric, and musical theory. 
The art of Sinai is breath-taking. Hundreds of icons of all ages, 
treasures in gold and silver and precious gems, beautiful fabrics in 
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ecclesiastical robes — all these are found outside the library. Within the 
library are fine examples of metal book-covers, some of which have 
been mentioned above. But primarily attention of the expedition was 
fixed upon the illuminations in the manuscripts, which start as early as 
the ninth century. Already well known are the famous Job (Gr. 3) whose 
text is enlivened with twenty-five illustrations, the Kosmas Indicopleustes 
(Gr. 1186) richly illuminated with fifty-seven paintings, and the twelfth- 
century copy of John of the Ladder (Gr. 418) with forty-three fascin- 
ating illustrations. Little known, however, was a complete New Testa- 
ment preceded by the Psalter (Gr. 2123), which was found in the 
convent in Cairo. It bears a scribal date of 1242 and is adorned with 
thirty illuminations, which include portraits of Michael and John Paleolo- 
gus and a sphere (!) representing the world. A most amazing picture 
gallery was discovered in a sixteenth-century Sacred Historv. There are 
367 illustrations lavishly spread over 205 folios. The text is a metrical 
paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus, by Georgios Choumnos, and is pre- 
served in only three or four other copies, one of which in the British 
Museum (Add. 40724) also bears a Sinai colophon. More than one 
hundred Sinai manuscripts contain miniatures, comprising a corpus of 
1284 paintings, all of which have now been photographed with a 4x5 
camera which the expedition took to Sinai especially for this purpose. 


2. The Jerusalem Greek Patriarchate 


The other prong in the 1949-1950 plan of exploration was directed 
at Jerusalem, where one of the great manuscript libraries of the Near 
Fast is found in the Patriarchate of the Greek Orthodox Church, estab- 
lished in 451 A. D: by the Council of Chalcedon. This library is reallv 
a collection of libraries for they were gathered together only about 
seventy years ago. The nucleus was the collection of the Holy Senulcher 
and to this was added the large and ancient library of Mar Saba, the 
sixth-century monastery in the Judean hills. Other smaller libraries were 
merged, from the convent of the Holy Cross (now within Israel), the 
Chapel of the Resurrection, and the Chapel of Abraham, besides a few 
other minor groups. Although Jerusalem is not as inaccessible as Sinai, 
this important library has been neglected almost as badly. 

The expedition to Jerusdlem was undertaken by the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and the Jerusalem personnel was different 
from that for Sinai except for three members of the Jerusalem School 
and the Library of Congress photographer. The writer opened negoti- 
ations with the Patriarchate soon after arrival in Jerusalem in August, 
1949. His Beatitude, the Patriarch Timotheus II, and the Synod granted 
permission for work in the library until Christmas, when we expected 
to leave for Sinai. In the following spring, this permission was ex- 
tended to make possible a complete exploration of the entire library 
which was three-fourths as large as the Sinai library. It so happened that 
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the Jerusalem expedition assembled first, early in November, 1949. The 
Library of Congress photographer brought cameras and film by plane, 
and a generator also was received from the United States. In Jerusalem, 
expedition headquarters were established in the American School, from 
which daily trips to the Patriarchate were made. The librarian, Father 
Aristovulos, received us daily, at eight each morning, and by his friendly 
and capable assistance enabled us to complete a systematic exploration. 





Fig. 9. Chief Photographer Wallace Wade, of the Library of Congress, photographs 
miniatures in the Armenian Patriarchal Library (Jerusalem). 


The Manuscripts 


It was November 14, 1949, when we began to work through the 
hoard of 2,400 manuscripts, in eleven languages, whose texts ranged 
from the fifth century to the eighteenth. The oldest text found was a 
Greek fragment of the Wisdom of Ben Sirach, which had earlier been 
identified in the underwriting of palimpsest folios used for repair in the 
twelfth century. The later writing of this codex (Taphou 2) is a ninth- 
century copy of the Septuagint, which impressed Lord Curzon on his 
pilgrimage to Mar Saba in 1833, Another Greek palimpsest (Stavrou 36) 
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contains an eighth-century text of Chrysostom on Job under a twelfth- 
century text of Basil of Coes, Still another (Taphou 36) has a tenth-cen- 
tury text of Euripides under a twelfth-century text of the Old Testament 
prophets. There were found a dozen manuscripts of the works of John of 
Damascus, himseif a monk at Mar Saba in the eighth century. Chry- 
sostom’s influence was reflected in no less than sixty-five copies of his 
works, in Greek, Georgian, Arabic and even Ethiopic. Half of these 
Chrysostom manuscripts had belonged to Mar Saba, including four 
copies from the ninth century. One of the most notable manuscripts now 
in Jerusalem is a copy containing the “Apostolic Fathers” (Taphou 54). 
This was written in 1056 by Leo the Notary, and has now become an 
important source for the Greek Text of I Clement, II Clement, Epistle 
of Barnabas, the Didache, and the Ignatian epistles both genuine and 
spurious. This manuscript was formerly in the Metochion of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Constantinople where Bryennios found it in 1873. 


The Jerusalem library possesses a wealth of Biblical texts, about 
270 in all languages (80, Old Testament; 190, New Testament). There 
were found Gospels and Psalters in Greek, Arabic, Georgian, Syriac, 
Slavonic and Ethiopic. Only four copies of the Apocalypse of John 
were found, all in Greek. But of the Gospels, including lectionaries, there 
were 140 copies in all languages, about 90 of which are Greek. Gregory 
had listed these New Testament Greek manuscripts by 1909, but they 
have now become accessible to textual critics. The Jerusalem library is 
not as rich in classical authors as is Sinai, but nevertheless there are 
manuscripts of Homer, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, and the 
later Eutropius whose history is contained in the only Latin manuscript 
in the library (Taphou 27). ‘Special interest in Aristotle is evidenced by 
numerous texts of late date. Liturgical manuscripts, and especially books 
of music, are less abundant than in Sinai. Next to the Greek, the most 
impressive collection in the Greek Patriarchal library is the Georgian. It 
was found to consist of 160 manuscripts, many of them as early as the 
eleventh century and three were explicitly dated in that century. 


This library has already made a significant contribution to Greek 
palaeographical studies, for the Lake corpus reproduces folios from all 
its dated manuscripts up to 1200 A.D., fifteen in number, the earliest 
of which was written about 900 A.D. But for the next four centuries, 
in which palaeographical materials are greatly needed, the Greek Patri- 
archal library contains more than fifty examples of dated manuscripts. 
Altogether, the expedition photographed about 150 dated Greek manu- 
scripts in Jerusalem. Numerous scribal signatures in these manuscripts 
will add further to our knowledge of medieval scribes. 

In the Treasury was found a complete New Testament in Greek, 
which has not hitherto been noted. It was written in the eleventh century 
and contains miniatures of the evangelists. Its cover is of gold, with 
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green and blue enamel representations of the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion, and Russian inscriptions. There were also three regal copies of the 
Gospel lectionary, sixteen inches tall, with covers of gold and evangelist 
portraits. The metal covers are Russian work of about 1600 A.D. One of 
these, the “Golden Gospels,” bears the signature of the Patriarch Theo- 
phanes who brought it to the Holy Sepulcher in 1605. Another one, which 
contains several pages of gold writing, was a gift to the Voivode of Mol- 
davia by Gabriel in 1670 and was later presented in the Holy Sepulcher 
as a votive offering. The other copy was a gift from the Voivode of 





Fig. 10. At work in the Armenian Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem, housed in the 
ancient Chapel of Saint Theodore. In the foreground are K. W. Clark, Howard Kee, and Bishop 
Norayr (librarian). 


Bessarabia whose portrait appears in the volume. These along with 
other Gospels in Georgian and Slavonic, previously unrecorded, were 
brought out from the Treasury and photographed. One of the finest 
manuscripts, a Lectionary of the Gospels, was brought from the Convent 
of the Virgin where it continues in use. It was written in 1061 by a 
certain John “by great sweat and toil.” In the thirteenth century this 
codex belonged to the Monastery of Saint Gerasimos “beside the Jordan 
River in the Jericho Plain.” A century later it was placed in the Jerusalem 
convent in memory of the nun Euphrosyne of Trebizond, who possessed 
it until her death. In 1615 it was adorned in its present gold covers by a 
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Jerusalem artisan. 

The miniatured manuscripts are remarkable, and several have 
previously been much studied. However, complete photography of these, 
as well as of others unknown, was a desideratum. About 750 paintings 
were reproduced, drawn from about fifty codices. There was the wonder- 
ful gallery of Job illustrations in Taphou 5, of the thirteenth century; 
the eleventh-century Gregory Nazianzen (Taphou 14); the thirteenth- 
century copy of Barlaam and Joasaph (Stavrou 42). An early series of 
miniatures (1053 A.D.) illustrates the Psalter (Taphou 53). From about 
1600 A.D. come two important series of Gospel illustrations ( Anastaseos 
1 and 5). Another series was found in a Georgian Four Gospels out of 
the Treasury. Although few in number, there are some miniatures to 
illustrate the art of Arabic, Syriac, Slavonic and Ethiopic books. 


3. The Armenian Patriarchal Library 


One week was allotted for work in the Armenian Patriarchal library 
in Jerusalem, in December of 1949. In the process of our negotiations 
His Beatitude, the Patriarch Guregh II, was stricken with a fatal illness. 
The graciousness of the Patriarch was reflected in his successor, His 
Grace, the Locum Tenens, Archbishop Eghishe Derderian, and the 
Synod, who granted the desired permission. Most helpful cooperation 
was given by the librarian, Bishop Norayr Bogharian. The great library 
of 4,000 manuscripts is most appropriately housed in the lovely, ancient 
Chapel of Saint Theodore and there we worked in the midst of a 
wealth of material. The primary objective, however, was to select a few 
manuscripts of particular value for iconography and in this we were 
guided by an initial list prepared by Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian of 
Dumbarton Oaks. Thirty-two manuscripts were microfilmed completely 
and from twenty-two of these a wealth of 432 miniatures was secured on 
film. This included four large eleventh-century copies of the Four Gos- 
pels in uncial letters, one of which was signed by the scribe Stephanos 
in 1064 A.D. (MS 1924). There were also four copies of the Bible, the 
oldest of which was written in 1269 at Erznka (Erzinjan) by three 
scribes — Moses, Margare, and the Monk Jacob (MS 1925). There was 
a New Testament with the Psalter written in 1323 by Grigor at Sis, 
an illustrated Medical Treatise copied in 1294 A.D. and two large Missals 
of the fourteen-century. 

In the Special Treasury were found eight copies of the Four Gospels, 
some of them in beautiful covers of silver or gold put on in the early 
eighteenth century when Gregory the Chainbearer was Patriarch. Two 
of these are great tomes that go back to the eleventh-century rule of 
King Gagek, and one was the king’s personal copy (MS 2556). It stands 
twenty inches tall in its heavy metal covers, contrasting with a tiny gold- 
covered copy of .1612 A.D. which stands little more than four inches 
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high (MS 2625). Three other royal copies belong to the thirteenth cen- 
tury: the Gospels of Leo and Keran (1262 A.D.), the Gospels of Prince 
Vassak, and the splendorous Gospels of Queen Keran (1272 A.D.). This 
last contains about 125 miniatures on lovely white parchment and in- 
cludes a picture of the royal family with its five children. The solid 
gold box-cover was put on in 1727 for the Patriarch Gregory who signed 
a note to this effect (179r.). Another one of the Treasury codices is known 
as the “Miracle Gospels” and many cures are associated with it (MS 
2649). Written in 1332, it contains a long series of gospel illustrations. 
One royal manuscript which we requested could not be located at that 
time — the Gospel of King Hethum II (1267 A.D.). In one short week. 
concluding on Christmas Eve, we became increasingly aware of the 
importance of this Armenian collection, the second largest in the world. 








STATISTICS OF JERUSALEM LIBRARIES AND MANUSCRIPTS FILMED 
Greek Arab Geo Syr Slav Eth Greek Patr Arm Patr 
In Library 1866 234 160 50 23 21 2354 4000 
Filmed 692 106 130 26 2 21 998 32 


Scholars and Their Research 

When it became known in 1949 that an exedition would go to Sinai 
and Jerusalem many scholars and institutions submitted special requests 
for materials. Most extensive were the lists of Greek, Arabic and Syriac 
manuscripts received from the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium in Louvain. This vigorous research institution acted as a clearing 
house for several scholars. For example, its secretary, Professor Draguet, 
required four manuscripts at Sinai which contain the Lausiac history of 
Palladios, and also two patristic texts dated in 1004 A.D. and about 1300. 
Professor Hespel requested a Canonica written about 1300. Professor 
Schmid of Bonn University needed a fourteenth-century copy of the 
Apocalypse. From the Greek Patriarchate in Jerusalem, Professor Draguet 
desired four Patristica, from the tenth century on. In addition the CSCO 
in Louvain cited sixty-four Greek manuscripts, seventy-three Arabic 
manuscripts and twenty-seven Syriac manuscripts needed for researches. 

A list of fifty-three Greek manuscripts was submitted by Marcel 
Richard of the National Center for Scientific Research in Paris, acting 
for eight French scholars. From Director J. Hoock of the Byzantine 
Institute in Scheyern, Austria, came a list of thirty-seven Greek manu- 
scripts desired for research. Other requests came from the Bollandist 
Society of Brussels, and from additional individual scholars — Abbot 
Rene Laurentin of Paris; Dom Julian Leroy of Tarn, France; Noel 
Charlier in Rome; Cardinal Mercati; and Cyprian Rice of the Dominican 
convent in Cairo, The texts requested by all these scholars range widely 
in contents and it is not possible as yet to report on their respective pro- 
jects. However, these requests were fulfilled by the expedition as fully 
as possible and thus we were directed to valuable selections. They 
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further illustrate the immediate uses to which the microfilmed text is 
being put and emphasize the widespread researches already active to 
which the expedition has contributed. 


In America, numerous important research projects sought assistance. 
At Harvard University, Professor Jaeger and his associates were nearing 
the end of an intensive study of Gregory of Nyssa and for this manu- 
scripts in Jerusalem and Sinai were copied. The late Professor Blake had 
also requested Georgian texts of the New Testament. Dr. Sirarpie Der 
Nersessian at Dumbarton Oaks, and Professors Weitzmann and Friend 
at Princeton were among those who desired miniatures for iconographic 
studies. Still other materials contributed to the studies of individual 
scholars in musicology, canon law, and the church Fathers. 


American scholars who served the expedition abroad included, be- 
sides myself as General Editor, C. Umhau Wolf — then of the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary in Maywood, Illinois, and now minister in Toledo; 
Howard Kee of the University of Pennslyvania; and Lucetta Mowry of 
Wellesley College. In Sinai, the chief associates were Aziz Suryal Atiyah 
of Farouk I University in Alexandria, and Gerard Garitte of Louvain 
University; and in Jerusalem, D. C. Baramki of the American University 
of Beirut. Most of these members of the expedition have since undertaken 
further researches upon selected texts. The usefulness of the film collec- 
tion, now in the Library of Congress, has already been fully demonstrated 
and active research has quickly expanded. Checklists of the 2,717 manu- 
scripts and 1,742 firmans have recently been released by the Library 
of Congress: the one for Sinai, in September, 1952; and the one for 
Jerusalem, in March, 1953. 


The most extensive research project behind our expedition to 
the Near East was the International Greek New Testament. Indeed, this 
organization supplied the first and greatest impetus because of its need 
for more witnesses to the New Testament text. The project was designed 
to publish the Greek New Testament text in eight volumes, citing the 
various readings in hundreds of manuscript witnesses, many of which 
have not heretofore been studied. Such a project required quantities of 
unexplored materials and such materials lay at hand in Sinai and Jerv- 
salem. It is estimated that there are about 4,500 manuscripts copies of 
Greek text of the New Testament known today though few of these are 
complete testaments. Yet the text of the Gospels is contained in about 
2,000 extant manuscripts while the text of Paul is preserved in about 
700 manuscripts. Because of these many witnesses to the text it is often 
stated that the New Testament is favored beyond any other ancient 
writing for the preservation of its true text. It is a fact, however, that few 
of the known manuscripts have actually been studied. Indeed, most of 
them have been merely numbers in a library, and this is especially true 
of the notable but isolated collections at Mount Athos, Jerusalem and 
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Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai. Like a promising “tell” 
which the archaeologist hopes some day to excavate, these great eastern 
libraries have kept their secret too long, and researches upon the Greek 
text of the New Testament have hitherto received almost no assistance 
from them. For this reason, among others, the expedition of 1949-1950 
assigned to New Testament manuscripts the highest priority. As a result, 
from Sinai and Jerusalem have come about three hundred witnesses to 
the versions. Together they make possible the broadest survey of the 
New Testament text ever yet undertaken. 


Many have asked about new discoveries. It is inevitable that some 
discoveries should be made in so extended and thorough a search, in 
such venerable and massive collections. Certain new manuscripts have 
been cited above, of modest but unmistakable importance. To examine 
minutely these vast collections of thousands of manuscripts in a matter 
of months was obviously impossible. It seemed the wiser plan to be 
inclusive rather than meticulous. Therefore, the emphasis of the expe- 
dition was to secure on transportable film a large portion, and the most 
important sections, of the great collections. Consequently, there stand 
today in orderly array in the Library of Congress about 2,700 ancient 
“volumes” which previously were inaccessible for examination. We do 
not yet know fully all that they contain, nor are we yet aware of the 
full significance of particular texts. Assuredly “discoveries” are yet to 
be made, but it is now possible for many to participate in the search. 
Like Mohammed’s mountain, the great libraries of Sinai and Jerusalem 
have been brought to the scholar and have created a new and challeng- 
ing horizon. 


TWO BOOK NOTICES 


Two especially useful new archaeological handbooks have appeared 
in the course of the past year: Beginning in Archaeolegy by Kathleen 
M. Kenyon (Praeger, New York, 1952, 203 pp., $3.25), and Die Welt des 
Alten Testaments: Einfuehrung in die Grenzgebiete der alttestament- 
lichen Wissenschaft by Martin Noth (2nd ed., Alfred Toepelmann, 
Berlin, XVI+-314 pp., DM 20.50 [about $5.00] ). 


Miss Kenyon addresses herself to the student who is taking up the 
study of archaeology, and more particularly to the British student. How- 
ever, her chapters on the techniques of field archaeology, excavating, 
recording, dealing with finds (Chapters V-VII), are among the finest 
in print and w’'ll be indispensable to the beginner and most useful to 
the mature scholar. Miss Kenyon draws upon her rich theoretical know- 
ledge and wide practical experience as one of the first ranking scholars 
in both British and Palestinian archaeology. Specialists will be especially 
interested in her refinements of the use of the trench drawn from her 
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work in Britain and reapplied creatively to the special problems of 
excavation in the Near East. Miss Kenyon will be best known, perhaps, 
to readers of The Biblical Archaeologist as Director of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and director of the current, joint excavations 
of the British and American Schools at ancient Jericho. 


Her volume, which stresses the methods and procedures of actual 
excavation, makes an excellent complement to W. F. Albright’s Archae- 
ology of Palestine (Penguin Books, 1949, 65¢), which surveys and 
interprets the results of the archaeologist’s work for cultural and political 
history. Both may be secured from the New Haven office of the 
American School; those holding Associate Membership may receive 
them at 15% discount. 


It will be good news to Old Testament students to learn that 7 
Martin Noth, one of Germany’s most versatile and learned scholars has 
reissued his unique introduction to the Old Testament in a' new, 
thoroughly up-to-date edition. Since its first publication in 1940, this 
volume has filled a gaping hole in Old Testament literature. With the 
phenomenal increase of languages, peoples, cultures, artifacts, literatures, 
and religions brought back to light by modern archaeology, the Old Tes- 
tament has been established in its ancient setting in a radical new sense. 
The task and training of the serious; student has been placed thereby 
in a new, broader context, and he must gain control of disciplines 
and areas of knowledge only dimly suspected short decades ago. Noth 
proposes to assist the student in this task. He provides broad sketches 
of historical periods, cultures, and fields of study subsidiary or adjacent 
to Old Testament studies proper, together with a vast wealth of concrete — 
factual data: material scattered through advanced research papers or 
ponderous volumes, but -not assembled in. traditional Old Testament 
handbooks. His book surveys in four parts the geography of Palestine 
(including: sections on climate, flora and fauna, and geology), the 
archaeology of Palestine, the elements of ancient Oriental history (lands, 
cultures, languages, writings, peoples, religions, data for chronology), 
and the text of the Old Testament. The last-named section, some fifty 
pages in scope, is perhaps the finest short treatment now available. It 
is abreast of the latest finds of manuscripts in the Dead Sea area; though 
obviously this aspect of his study will become rapidly antiquated as 
study of the scrolls continues, and as new finds continue to be published. 
Bibliography is carefully selected to include precisely those basic source 
books, original publications, and definitive monographs and_ papers 
which will give the student his proper bearings in a new subject or 
field of study. In fine, the volume is most helpful, thoroughly reliable, 
and wholeheartedly recommended. One may express the hope that it 
will be translated into English. 


F. M. C. 








